^t'On  about  ‘open  innovation.’  Is  it  just  a  buzz  phrase  or  the  future  of  R&D? 
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IT  training  is  giving 
some  disabled  vets  a 
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and  save  lives,  paoe  28 


Your  potential.  Our  passion. 

Microsoft 


^  beating  back  a  cyclops.  easy. 


1.  Fight. 

But  there's  no  shame  in  running.  The  Cyclops  plans  to  kill  you,  tear 
you  to  pieces,  and  eat  you.  Survival  is  job  number  one. 


2.  Drive  him  to  tears. 

Start  chopping  onions,  and  tell  him  it's  for  a  batch  of  your 
award-winning  chili.  He'll  be  too  bleary-eyed  to  fight. 


3.  Give  him  an  eye  test. 

Tell  him  he'll  need  a  monocle,  which  you  happen  to 
back  room,  then  simply  slip  out  the  back. 


4.  Use  the  classics. 

A  banana  peel,  strategically  placed,  is  still  hard  to  beat.  Lure  the 
Cyclops  to  his  slippery  doom,  then  run. 


~0?f\ 

5.  The  flashlight  gambit. 


6.  Show  a  little  tenderness. 

Maybe  the  Cyclops  is  sensitive  about  his  frankly  odd  looks.  Maybe 
that's  why  he's  so  angry.  Try  a  hug. 


beating  back  security  threats,  easier. 


1.  Implement  Microsoft  Forefront. 

Forefront  makes  defending  your  systems  easier.  It's  a  comprehensive,  simple- 
to-use,  integrated  family  of  products  that  helps  provide  protection  across  your 
client,  server,  and  network  edge.  For  case  studies,  free  trials,  demos,  and  all  the 
latest  moves,  visit  easyeasier.com 

Forefront  is  business  security  software  for  client,  server,  and  the  network  edge. 
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Not  an  Easy  Call  for  fT  Execs. 

How  often  should  PCs  be  replaced? 
There's  no  simple  answer. 


4  Editor’s  Note:  Don  Tennant 
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COVER  STORY:  Facebook-like  apps  may  offer  more  than 
an  electronic  version  of  the  office  water  cooler.  They're 
integrating  the  workforce  in  unexpected  ways  that  just 
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A  Bl  tool  has  helped  a  Swedish  hospital  save  money  and 
reduce  the  rate  of  medical  complications  among  patients 


QlikView:  Simplifying  Analysis  for  Everyone 
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YOU  MISS  VISITING  DESKS. 


INTRODUCING  Intel  Centrino  2 
with  vPro  technology.  Greatly 
reduced  maintenance  visits* 
That's  IT  as  it  should  be. 


Don  Tennant 


Standing  on  Principle 


maybe  even  over  the  top 
and  way  down  the  other 
side.  I,  for  one,  have  no 
problem  with  proprietary 
software,  and  I’m  comfort¬ 
able  that  the  remarkable 


I'M  NOT  above  engaging  in  a  little  shameless  name- 

dropping,  especially  when  I  know  the  dropped  name  able  that  the  remarkable 

will  spark  a  reaction.  So  while  chatting  with  attendees  at  tel 

the  LinuxWorld  conference  in  San  Francisco  last  week,  achieved  by  computers 

I  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  had  interviewed  Richard  w^e^for  tte^L. 

Stallman  a  few  days  earlier.  I  marveled  at  the  awe  and  admira-  Yet  i  find  myself  unwiii- 

1  ing  to  write  Stallman  off  as 

tion  on  the  faces  of  many  of  my  listeners.  some  anachronistic  zealot. 

The  irony  is  that  the  i  other  free-software  pur-  i  for  me  to  switch  to  it.  As  In  fact,  I  respect  him. 

subject  of  their  veneration  ists  insist  that  proprietary  I  was  switching,  in  April,  He  went  on  to  say  that 


launched  the  GNU  Project 
and  established  the  Free 
Software  Foundation, 
an  organization  that  he 
still  heads.  While  many 
in  the  open-source  com¬ 
munity  revere  Stallman 
for  the  role  he  played  in 
giving  birth  to  the  concept 
of  freely  sharing  source 
code  to  develop  software, 
the  free  software  (think 
“free”  as  in  freedom,  not 
as  in  no  cost)  and  open- 
source  camps  have  taken 
divergent  philosophical 
paths.  Whereas  the  open- 
source  community  is  will¬ 
ing  to  coexist  peacefully 
with  makers  of  propriety 
software,  Stallman  and 


puters  to  schoolchildren. 

“I  decided  to  switch  to 
one  of  these  last  Novem¬ 
ber  because  it  has  a  free 
BIOS  program,  and  no 
other  laptop  in  the  world 
that  I  knew  of  was  avail¬ 
able  without  a  proprietary 
BIOS  program,”  Stall- 
man  said.  “It  took  several 
months  to  arrange  for  us 
to  get  a  machine,  and  then 

■  ‘It’s  better  not 
to  use  computers 
than  to  use  pro¬ 
prietary  software,’ 
Stallman  said. 


When  I  suggested  that 
adopting  Windows  was 
likely  to  make  the  OLPC 
machines  more  pervasive, 
Stallman  bristled. 

“It's  completely  mis¬ 
guided  to  try  to  make 
something  a  big  success  if 
it's  doing  a  bad  thing,”  he 
said.  “Proprietary  software 
subjugates  the  user.  It's  an 
injustice.  And  the  idea  that 
it's  good  to  get  people  using 
computers  regardless  of  ev¬ 
erything  else  is  shallow  and 
misguided.  It’s  tetter  not 
to  use  computers  than  to 
use  proprietary  software.” 

Most  everyone  who 


the  battery  charge 
running,  which  he 


called  an  annoyance. 

“But  it’s  worth  it  to  you,” 

I  said. 

“For  freedom,”  he  re¬ 
sponded,  “I  will  make  a 

Not  enough  of  us  are 
willing  to  truly  sacrifice 
for  the  principles  we  be¬ 
lieve  in.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  that,  Stallman 
has  earned  the  admiration 
he  has  inspired.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  editorial 
director  of  Computerworld 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld.com/ 


News, 


THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

MONDAY:  The  Siggraph  2008  computer  graphics  confer¬ 

ence  starts  in  Los  Angeles;  Intel  plans  to  detail  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Larrabee,  its  upcoming  “many-core"  processor. 
TUESDAY:  Microsoft  is  scheduled  to  release  its  monthly 
batch  of  security  fixes  - 12  in  all,  seven  of  them  with 
“critical”  severity  ratings  (see  related  story,  below). 
FRIDAY:  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  issues  its  report  on  retail 
e-commerce  sales  during  this  year's  second  quarter. 


FINO  THE  FULL  STORIES  AT  M  J 
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CYBERCRIME 


DOJ  Fingers  Global  Ring 
In  Alleged  Data  Thefts 


A  MULTINATIONAL 
ring  of  hackers  that 
allegedly  stole  tens 
of  millions  of  credit 
and  debit  card  numbers 
from  U.S.  retailers  used 
wardriving  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  programming  skills  to 
exploit  network  and  system 
vulnerabilities,  according  to 
the  federal  government. 

Then  the  group  encrypted 
the  stolen  data,  stored  it  on 
compromised  servers  and 
sold  it  for  millions  of  dollars 
through  underground  Web 
sites,  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  claimed  in  court  docu¬ 
ments  filed  last  week.  The 
hackers  also  used  the  data  to 
withdraw  thousands  of  dol¬ 


lars  at  a  time  from  ATMs, 
the  DOJ  said.  It  added  that 
they  covered  their  tracks  by 
channeling  funds  through 
bank  accounts  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  kept  in  touch 
with  one  another  via  instant 
messaging  and  e-mail. 

The  scheme  is  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  highly  organized 
efforts  that  attackers  are  now 
mounting,  said  Ted  Julian,  a 
vice  president  at  Application 
Security  Inc.,  which  sells 
database  monitoring  tools. 

“The  hackers  are  much 
more  focused,  and  they’ll 
try  38  doors,  they'll  try  100 
doors,”  Julian  said.  “As  soon 
as  they  find  the  one  that’s 
I  unlocked,  they’re  on  the 


way  to  the  database.” 

The  group  of  11  people 
allegedly  got  inside  the  net¬ 
works  of  TJX,  OfficeMax 
and  other  retailers  via  un¬ 
secured  wireless  networks 
that  they  found  during  war- 
driving  excursions.  They 
then  installed  packet-sniffer 
software  and  launched  SQL 
injection  attacks,  according 
to  the  court  documents. 

In  a  May  indictment  of 
some  of  the  same  people  in 
connection  with  data  thefts 
from  the  Dave  &  Buster’s 
restaurant  chain,  prosecutors 
said  researchers  at  the  CERT 
Coordination  Center  de¬ 
scribed  the  sniffer  software 
as  “well-designed,”  with 
features  "that  reflect  college- 
level  knowledge  of  comput¬ 
er  programming  skills.” 

And  the  alleged  thieves 
were  tenacious:  When  they 
failed  to  break  into  a  Mary¬ 
land  restaurant's  server, 
they  infiltrated  the  chain’s 
corporate  network  and  in¬ 
stalled  packet  sniffers  at  11 
restaurants,  the  DOJ  said. 

Graham  Cluley,  a  consul¬ 
tant  at  Sophos  PLC,  said  the 
compromised  retailers  need¬ 
ed  to  tighten  their  security. 
But,  he  added,  companies 
that  weren’t  hit  “shouldn’t 
be  feeling  too  smug,  because 
how  many  of  them  can  say. 
'This  could  never  happen 
inside  our  organization’?” 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau, 
with  Grant  Gross 
of  the  IDG  News  Service 


SECURITY 

Microsoft  to 
Rate  Exploit 
Potential 

MICROSOFT  C0RP.  will  soon 
edge  into  the  crystal-ball 
business  in  its  security 
bulletins  by  predicting  how 
likely  it  is  that  software 
flaws  will  be  exploited. 

Starting  in  October,  Micro¬ 
soft  will  add  an  “Exploitabil- 
ity  Index”  that  gives  bugs 
one  of  three  ratings,  based 
on  the  likelihood  that  attack¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  develop 
code  to  take  advantage  of 
the  flaws  (see  box). 


Microsoft  will  also  give 
technical  info  about  new 
vulnerabilities  to  select 
security  vendors  before  it 
issues  patches,  to  give  them 
a  head  start  in  crafting 


Andrew  Cushman,  the 
software  vendor’s  director 
of  security  response  and 
outreach,  acknowledged 
that  the  date-sharing  plan 
“takes  some  people  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft  outside  their  comfort 
level.”  But  he  noted,  attack 
code  often  hits  the  street 
just  hours  after  new  bugs 
are  disclosed  publicly. 

-  BREGG  KEIZER 


UPTIME  COMES  STANDARD,  xeon 


IBM  System  x3550  Express 
$2,205 


IBM  System  x3550'“  Express.  Its  designed  to  stay  up  and 
running  and  help  reduce  system  downtime.  In  fact,  it  can 
even  identify  a  potential  problem  before  it  becomes  one. 
And  if  you  ever  have  to  replace  a  component,  you  can  do 
that  without  having  to  shut  down.  Just  one  more  way  the 
x3550  Express  keeps  downtime  down. 

From  the  people  and  Business  Partners  of  IBM. 

It’s  innovation  made  easy. 


m  Quad-Core  Intel '  Xeon'  P 
lant  cooling  lor  high  availabilr 
actor  and  PowerExecutive  to 


IBMT1V0LT  CONTINUOUS  DATA  PROTECTION  FOR  RLES 

$42  per  user 


1  COMPLIMENTARY  SYSTEMS  ADVISOR  TOOL 

=  =  ==  express 

1  Our  Systems  Advisor  Tool  can  help  Just  give  the  tool  a  little 

=^===r  =  advantage 

ibm.com/systems/uptime 

|  Getslartednowatibm.com/systems/uptme 

1  866-872-3902  (mention  6N8AH04A) 
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My  Debates 


SunGard  Availability  Services  help  your  business  move  forward  with 
the  most  advanced  and  widest  choice  of  information  availability  options 
in  the  industry 

From  virtualization  to  hot  sites  to  replication  and  vaulting— SunGard  Availability  Services 
does  it  all.  And  it's  all  we  do.  That  kind  of  focus  helps  ensure  high  availability  of  data, 
applications  and  systems  and  fits  your  needs  and  budget  precisely. 

When  we  partner  with  you,  you  worry  less  about  the  road  ahead.  Here's  why: 
a  track  record  of  100%  successful  recoveries;  over  60  facilities  with  redundant 
power  connected  to  SunGard's  secure  global  network;  and  more  than  20,000  end- 
user  positions  in  facilities  across  North  America  and  Europe.  SunGard  Availability 
Services— the  information  availability  solution  for  businesses  that  must  run  non-stop. 
Keep  moving,  call  1-800-468-7483  or  visit  www.availability.sungard.com. 

SUNGARD'S.^ 

Availability  Services  Connected? 


■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


/ %  full-fledged 
A  .^.computers,  IT 
managers  and  end  users  are 
again  considering  the  ques- 


any  discussion  of  handhelds  will  ever  be  able  to  carry 

fully  usurping  laptops  is  just  a  handheld.  “I  call  it 
still  premature.  To  make  the  single-device  paradox,” 
that  truly  feasible,  he  said,  he  said.  “There’s  no  single 
the  BlackBerry  needs  faster  device  for  everything,  espe- 
data-transmission  speeds,  dally  when  you  consider  the 
more  memory,  a  larger  input  and  display  on  a  smart 

screen  and  better  batteries.  phone  or  handset.” 


of  work  that  many  business 
travelers  need  to  do,  such  as 
writing  reports  or  running 
PowerPoint  presentations. 

Brant  Castellow,  a  re¬ 
gional  sales  executive  at 
Correlagen  Diagnostics  Inc. 
in  Waltham,  Mass.,  under- 


ALL  MFPs  SORT  PAGES. 

THIS  ONE  SORTS  YOUR  OFFICE. 


WhaT  Do\bU  H<i%  toS'Y? 


tip 


rent  every  three  or  three 
and  a  half  years,”  he  said. 

But  Lewkowski  said  he 
doesn’t  doubt  that  he  could 
extend  the  life  spans  of 
some  of  his  desktop  systems 
in  particular  to  four  or  five 
years,  especially  as  he  starts 
using  virtualization  technol- 
5  ogy  to  deliver  applications 


“has  stabilized  enough”  to 
make  a  four-year  refresh  cy¬ 
cle  on  those  systems  feasible 
for  users.  But  there's  still  a 
need  to  stick  to  three  years 
on  laptops.  Blalock  said,  and 
she  doesn’t  see  the  life  cycle 
for  either  laptops  or  desk¬ 
tops  getting  much  longer. 

With  new  processors  still 
arriving  at  a  Moore's  Law 


developers  may  still  be 
walking  around  with  four- 
year-old  laptops,  while  fre¬ 
quent  travelers  may  get  new 
machines  much  sooner. 

“The  rule  of  thumb  is  still 
three  years,”  Rubinow  said. 
But,  he  added,  “it’s  as  much 
driven  by  accounting  men¬ 
tality  as  it  is  by  technology 
changes.”  ■ 


AUGUST  1 


The  Rise  of  Videoconferencing 

•wr  -w-  -JT ITH  AIRLINES  adding  new  fees  just  about  every  day 
\  \  '  (Delta  now  charges  $50  for  a  second  checked  bag), 

videoconferencing  has  never  looked  more  promising. 

Products  already  crowd  the  market,  and  vendors 
have  more  on  the  way,  many  of  them  offering  easy- 
to-use,  high-definition  video  and  audio  at  reasonable  costs. 


Take  Polycom  Inc.  in  Pleasanton,  multipoint 
Calif,  for  example.  According  to  the  CMA 1 

John  Antanaitis,  vice  president  of  videoconf 
product  marketing,  the  Converged  tions.  The 
Management  Application  (CMA)  ap-  up  to  400 
pliances  that  Polycom  plans  to  ship  the  CMA : 
in  October  have  a  little  something  devices, 
for  both  IT  and  the  end  user.  Pricing 

The  CMA  line  will  let  IT  provision  licenses  st 
video  services  and  apply  policies. 


Maryland,  the  Amanda  open-sourci 
backup  software  project  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  among  systems  administrators. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Zmanda 
Inc.,  which  offers  both  open-source 
and  commercial  versions  of  the  tool 
this  week  started  shipping  its  agent 
for  Oracle  lOg  and  llg  systems. 

CEOChander  I- 

Kant  says  the  value  I  ^ j 

of  open  source  is  I  J 

magnified  when  it  I  *  ■  i 


Search  the  Entire 
Enterprise  Easily 

A  single  enterprise  search  system 
that  covers  both  structured  and  un¬ 
structured  data  repositories  makes 
a  lot  of  sense.  But  giving  end  users 
both  the  power  of  SQL  queries  and 
the  simplicity  of  traditional  search 
is  hard.  Andrew  McKay,  senior  vice 
president  of  products  at  Attivio  Inc. 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  claims  that  his 
company’s  Active  Intelligence  En¬ 
gine  (AIE)  “has  the  precision  of  SQL 
and  the  fuzziness  of  search." 

Not  only  can  the  software  index 
and  store  a  database's  tabular  content, 
he  says,  but  AIE  will  also  note  poten- 


C0MRUTERW0RLD  AUGUST 


Llamas  spit  to  help  guide  and  keep  harmony  in  the  herd. 


They  don’t  have  a  better  way  to  ensure  compliance. 

But  you  can  With  proven  information  management  software  from  SAS. 


SAS  SOFTWARE,  AT  WORK  IN  97”  o  OF  THE  TOP 
100  COMPANIES  ON  THE  2007  FORTUNE  500. 


GQQC  V&cr 

0C4.0  TO  KNOV 


Jorge  Mata 

The  L.A.  Community  Colleges  CIO 
talks  about  finessing  the  politics  of 
education,  keeping  IT  vendors  honest 
and  making  a  difference  to  students. 


is  our  mission.  That  concept  is  really 
alien  to  some  people,  but  it  compares 
to  the  way  businesses  relate  to  their 
salespeople,  who  bring  in  the  revenues. 

What’s  your  biggest  IT  challenge  right 
now?  We  have  an  aging  student- 
information  system,  the  equivalent  of 
the  ERP  for  higher  ed.  It  has  every¬ 
thing  from  registration  to  enrollment, 
and  the  course  schedule  is  the  crown 
jewel,  since  that  drives  our  revenue. 

If  we  don’t  offer  the  right  courses, 

Continued  on  page  22 


Work  with  InterSystems  Ensemble®  software  to  raise 
productivity  and  lower  costs. 

Ensemble  is  a  rapid  integration  and  development 
platform  that  makes  it  much  easier  to  connect  applications, 
processes,  and  people.  IT  managers  who  have  switched 
from  other  integration  products  report  they  can  finish 
projects  in  half  the  time  with  Ensemble. 

For  your  future  development  efforts,  if  you  embed 
Ensemble  you  can  create  a  new  class  of  applications  that 
are  connectable.  Plus,  you’ll  be  able  to  enhance  legacy 
applications  with  adaptable  workflow,  browser-based  user 


interfaces,  rules-based  business  processes,  dashboards, 
and  other  innovations  -  without  rewriting  your  code. 

Ensemble’s  technology  stack  includes  the  world’s 
fastest  object  database  -  InterSystems  Cache®.  Cache's 
lightning  speed,  massive  scalability,  and  rapid  development 
environment  give  Ensemble  unmatched  capabilities. 

For  30  years,  we’ve  been  a  creative  technology 
partner  for  leading  enterprises  that  rely  on  the  high 
performance  of  our  products.  Ensemble  and  Cache  are 
so  reliable  that  the  world's  best  hospitals  use  them  for 
life-or-death  systems. 


ImterSystems 


See  product  demonstrations  at  InterSystems.com/Connectl4A 


.  J0& 


Ml  would  make 
more  money 
outside,  but 
I  don’t  know  if  I’d  be 
happier. 


Continued  from  page  18 
people  won't  take  [what’s  offered].  We 
can’t  outsource  [course  scheduling], 
because  it's  art  and  skill  and  politics 
embodied  in  one  document. 

It  takes  intimate  knowledge  of  why 
people  take  certain  courses,  something 
brought  to  the  table  by  the  department 
chairs  and  administrators.  The  biggest 
problem  with  it  is  that  it’s  a  terminal- 
based  system  in  a  Web  world,  so  there 


How  can  you  keep  pace  with  students 
demanding  Wi-Fi  and  other  technologies? 

Students  are  very  savvy,  and  they’ll 


meet  their  needs.  We  don’t  need  to  be 
bleeding-edge,  but  we  can’t  delay  inno¬ 
vations  forever.  For  example,  we  don’t 
have  wireless  access  in  all  areas.  We 
find  students  want  more  online  cours¬ 
es  and  can  be  frustrated  when  they 
[see]  many  courses  online  and  find  the 
one  they  must  take  is  not  online. 

They  want  Wi-Fi  in  more  places, 
too.  From  an  educational  standpoint, 

I  agree  them,  because  we’re  entirely  a 
commuter  school.  We  know  that  the 
longer  students  are  on  campus,  the 
greater  their  chances  of  success. 

With  Wi-fi  and  college  kids,  have  you 
been  hacked?  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
But  I  know  it’s  not  a  question  of  if,  but 
when.  It’s  impossible  to  protect  every¬ 
thing,  but  it  is  possible  to  plan  what 
to  do  when  a  breach  occurs.  We  think 
we’re  more  likely  to  be  a  launch  point, 
the  source,  with  high-speed  access,  for 
hacks  on  somewhere  else. 

At  your  college  district  grows  and 
changes,  have  you  gained  an  advantage 
in  dealing  with  technology  vendors?  We 

have  education  discounts,  of  course, 
which  reduces  our  management  over¬ 
head,  and  we  use  a  contracting  alliance 
to  find  the  lowest  prices.  We  can  evalu¬ 
ate  vendors  so  that  if  there  is  a  compet¬ 
itor,  we  will  know  if  it’s  a  good  price. 
We  also  have  Microsoft  campus  agree¬ 
ments,  which  means  we  buy  a  license 
for  the  entire  campus,  which  has  freed 
us  from  being  the  licensing  police. 

We  have  found  savings  by  standard¬ 
izing  on  equipment  and  recently  began 
using  two  types  of  desktops  from  Dell 
and  HP  instead  of  using  40  models.  One 
thing  we’d  like  from  more  vendors  is  that 
they  offer  students  comparable  pricing 


too.  Sometimes  I  say  their  technology 
is  great  for  a  four-year  college  but  hor¬ 
rible  for  a  two-year  college  and  here’s 
why,  and  sometimes  they  have  said, 
“Oh,  we  hadn’t  thought  about  that.” 

Sine*  you  are  part  of  an  educational 
institution,  do  you  have  a  tight  policy 
on  accepting  vendor  gifts?  I  asked  our 
legal  department  about  this,  and  they 
said  gifts  under  $10  are  allowed,  but 
above  that,  you  have  to  fill  out  a  form 
where  you  itemize  anything  over  that 
amount. 

I  was  at  a  storage  conference  in  Las 
Vegas  where  one  of  the  vendor  give¬ 
aways  was  actually  a  Mercedes  con¬ 
vertible.  I  wouldn’t  put  my  card  into 
the  drawing  because  if  I’d  won  it,  that 
would  be  completely  unethical.  Taking 
a  lunch  is  OK,  because  that’s  a  part  of 
doing  business  if  you  discuss  matters. 
But  a  $500  dinner  —  it’s  better  not  to 
get  into  those  situations. 

When  we  run  trials  of  equipment 
or  software,  we  are  careful  that  they 


Is  it  hard  to  keep  good  IT  workers,  es¬ 
pecially  since  they  get  lower  pay  than 
a  company  would  offer?  It’s  hard  to 
compete  on  dollars  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  hired  by  us,  we  note 
that  there’s  much  less  stress,  and  it’s 
more  rewarding,  and  the  benefits  are 


[  tell  my  team  that  we  change  people’s 
ives  here.  If  we  do  a  good  job,  it  might 
je  that  tiny  thing  that  pushes  a  student 


Steven  f.  Vaughan-Nichols 

Windows’ Days 
May  Be  Numbered 


COULD  MICROSOFT  be  switching  away  from  about  dropping  windows? 

Widows?  been'a  wake-rip'calfthat 

Some  very  interesting  documents  have  been  leak-  the  company  can  t  simply 

ing  out  of  Microsoft.  They  clearly  indicate,  believe  it  oUthu^.'Atth^sa^'"6 
or  not,  that  Microsoft  is  considering  shifting  its  users  from  time,  Microsoft  knows,  of 
....  ,  ,  ,  .  ..  .  course,  that  it  can’t  afford 

Wmdows  to  a  new  operating  system:  Midori.  t0  alienate  its  customers. 

And,  when  I  say  “new,”  |  seem  to  be  changing.  |  as  I’d  like  to  give  the  credit  so  the  plan  is  to  include 


reason  why  Windows 
the  insecure  mess  that 
has  kept  Symantec, 
McAfee  and  dozens  of 


decades.  Despite  t 
Microsoft  has  nevt 
to  change  Window 


If  he  stays  in  charge,  we 
be  seeing  Windows  7  SI 

lows  is  of  epic  proportions.  The  wouldn’t  render  on  Firefox  or,  as  I  prefer  to  think  of  it, 

s  that  reason  both  Mac  OS  and  on  my  openSUSE  Linux  Vista  SP4.  ■ 

x,  Linux  are  gaining  ground  PC.  When  I  finally  did  get  Stnan  J.  Vaughan-Htchots 

:ns  of  on  Windows  is  that  people  it  to  show  up  on  an  XP  SP3  has  been  writing  about 

ire  com-  are  rejecting  Vista  (much  system,  I  was  told  it  was  technology  and  the  business 
is  for  my  fault  that  I  was  having  of  technology  since  CP/M- 

that,  ma  Ujcta’c  dismal  trouble  with  Vista.  That’s  80  was  cutting  edge  and 

ter  dared  ^  .  |  a  surefire  way  to  make  me  300bit/sec.  was  a  fast  Inter¬ 
nes  too  marnei  perror-  want  to  buy  Vista.  net  connection  — and  we 

has  been  HUN1C8  IBSlIy  Windows  has  had  a  liked  it!  He  can  be  reached 

things  shocked  Microsoft.  long  run,  too  long  really.  I  at  sjvn@vnal.com. 
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As  Facebook-like  apps  infiltrate  the  enterprise,  they’re  inte¬ 
grating  the  workforce  in  unforeseen  ways.  By  Mary  Brandel 
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ly,  all  46,000  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  are  in  the  system. 

According  to  Romeo,  400  to  500  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  personalizing  their 
profiles  each  week,  meeting  a  goal  of 
involvement  by  25%  of  staffers  in  the 
first  eight  weeks. 

Avinash  Jhangiani,  a  senior  consul¬ 
tant  at  Deloitte  Consulting  LLP.  says  D 
Street  has  helped  him  expand  his  in¬ 


explain  his  views  on  the  topic 
of  breakthrough  thinking. 
“I've  had  people  come  up  to 
me  and  say,  ‘I  didn’t  know  you 


involvement,  you  need  to  explain  the 
story  of  social  software  from  multiple 
perspectives. 

“What  appeals  to  some  will  make 
others  almost  cringe,"  he  says.  For 
instance,  new  employees  may  want  to 


Employees  lend  to  have  at  least  one  of  four  goals  when  they  use  social  networks, 
according  to  Amy  Shuen,  author  of  Web  2.0:  A  Strategy  Guide.  The  first  two  are  common, 
she  says;  the  second  two  are  more  cutting-edge 

In  their  pro¬ 
files.  people  can  list  skills,  expertise  and  experience,  as  well  as  previous  employ¬ 
ers  and  people  they  know.  As  with  Linkedln.  this  helps  simplify  the  job  of  locating 
people  with  the  knowledge  they  need.  “It's  a  way  of  leapfrogging  quickly  through  several 
degrees  of  separation  to  hnd  out  who  knows  something  on  a  topic  that’s  of  importance 
to  you,"  Shuen  says.  This  is  particularly  useful  inside  multidivisional  and  multinational 
organizations,  she  says. 

This  is  the  Facebook  model.  Shuen  says,  in  which  the  goal  is  to  get  to  know 
people  better  online  by  interacting  with  them  and  keeping  up  with  their  personal 
information.  "It’s  about  decreasing  your  social  distance  virtually,"  Shuen  explains. 

3  SELF-BRANDING  AND  EXPRESSION  OF  A  PERSONAL  DIGITAL  IDENTITY  AND 
REPUTATION.  Before  long,  people  get  creative  with  their  profiles  and  begin  to 
think  about  how  they  want  to  be  known  in  the  company.  This  is  along  the  lines 
of  a  Flickr  account  or  a  personal  blog  or  Web  page.  "Web  2.0  is  deeply  changing  the 
expectations  of  knowledge  workers  as  to  how  they  can  build  their  own  personal  brand 
within  a  corporation,  not  just  find  knowledge  they  need  or  socialize."  Shuen  says. 

On  social 

networks,  the  viral  distribution  of  knowledge  becomes  important.  For  instance, 
people  want  to  know  how  many  of  their  “friends"  have  recommended  a  video 
or  have  joined  a  community.  And  in  turn,  if  they  discover  something  cool,  they  w« 
spread  the  word.  "This  sense  of  benchmarking  against  others  in  social  networking  is 
different  from  anything  we’ve  seen  before."  Shuen  says. 

MARY  BRANDEL 


To  help  close  that  gap,  the  site  now 
includes  an  application  called  Loop 
Marketplace,  where  people  can  post 
new  ideas,  with  the  hope  that  a  Best 


vated  to  keep  people  informed.  Simi¬ 
larly,  he  says,  focus  more  on  why  than 
on  how  in  your  training  program. 

“Knowledge  workers  today  have  no 
time  to  add  new  activities  to  their  day; 
they're  looking  for  how  to  work  smart¬ 
er,”  Schick  says.  “Poor  user  adoption  is 
rarely  because  users  didn’t  know  how 
but  rather  didn’t  see  why.” 

—  BEST  BUY:  BLUESHIRT  NATION 

Two  years  into  implementing  BlueShirt 
Nation  (BSN)  at  Best  Buy  Co.,  Gary 
Koelling  and  Steve  Bendt  see  internal 


20,000  participants  —  took  off 
Now  senior  manager  of  social  tech¬ 
nology,  Koelling  was  a  creative  direc¬ 
tor  in  Best  Buy’s  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion  when  he  and  Bendt  first  thought 
of  using  technology  to  harvest  market¬ 


ing  140,000  employees  and  use  com¬ 
puter  magic  to  do  it  was  really  attrac¬ 
tive  to  us,”  Koelling  says.  He  figured 
it  was  a  matter  of  gathering 
support,  getting  funding  and 
laying  out  the  steps  to  meet 
that  goal. 

Instead,  “we  got  schooled 
quickly  that  not  only  did  we 
1  not  know  about  [technology], 
we  also  didn’t  know  how  peo¬ 
ple  would  react  to  a  planned 
social  network,"  he  says. 

For  instance,  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  answers  to  Koelling's 
and  Bendt’s  questions,  partici¬ 
pants  preferred  to  talk  about 
World  of  Warcraft  or  some¬ 
thing  funny  that  happened  at  work. 

BSN  is  based  on  open-source  soft¬ 
ware,  and  since  internal  IT  lacked 
those  skills,  Koelling  hired  a  devel¬ 
opment  firm.  The  network  was  pro¬ 
moted  virally;  all  participants  found  it 


ling  learned  quickly  that  most 
people  thought  it  was  elitist. 

Under¬ 
stand  that  on  a  social  network 


Vhen  the  user  tells  me,  ’This  is  how  I 
ant  to  use  it,'  I  have  to  do  whatever  I 
in  to  accommodate  that,”  he  says.  ■ 
andai  is  a  Computerworld  contribut- 
g  writer  in  Newton,  Mass.  Contact  her 
marybrandel@verizon.net 
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IE  WHYS  OF  SOCIAL  NETWORKING 

loyees  tend  to  have  at  least  one  of  four  goals  when  they  use  social  networks, 
irding  to  Amy  Shuen,  author  of  Web  2.0:  A  Strategy  Guide.  The  first  two  are  common, 
says;  the  second  two  are  more  cutting-edge. 

QUICK  ACCESS  TO  KNOWLEDGE.  KNOW-HOW  AND  "KNOW-WHO."  In  their  pro¬ 
files.  people  can  list  skills,  expertise  and  experience,  as  well  as  previous  employ¬ 
ers  and  people  they  know.  As  with  Linkedln.  this  helps  simplify  the  job  of  locating 
>le  with  the  knowledge  they  need.  "It’s  a  way  of  leapfrogging  quickly  through  several 
ees  of  separation  to  find  out  who  knows  something  on  a  topic  that’s  of  importance 
iu."  Shuen  says.  This  is  particularly  useful  inside  multidivisional  and  multinational 
nizations.  she  says. 

|  EXPANSION  OF  SOCIAL  CONNECTIONS  AND  BROADENING  OF  AFFILIATIONS. 
f  This  is  the  Facebook  model.  Shuen  says,  in  which  the  goal  is  to  get  to  know 
■  people  better  online  by  interacting  with  them  and  keeping  up  with  their  personal 
mation.  “It's  about  decreasing  your  social  distance  virtually."  Shuen  explains, 
k  SELF-BRANDING  AND  EXPRESSION  OF  A  PERSONAL  DIGITAL  IDENTITY  AND 
|  REPUTATION.  Before  long,  people  get  creative  with  their  profiles  and  begin  to 
f  think  about  how  they  want  to  be  known  in  the  company.  This  is  along  the  lines 
Flickr  account  or  a  personal  blog  or  Web  page.  “Web  2.0  is  deeply  changing  the 
ctabons  of  knowledge  workers  as  to  how  they  can  build  their  own  personal  brand 
in  a  corporation,  not  just  find  knowledge  they  need  or  socialize."  Shuen  says. 

I  REFERRALS  TESTIMONIALS,  BENCHMARKING/RSS  UPDATING.  On  social 
I  networks,  the  viral  distribution  of  knowledge  becomes  important.  For  instance, 

I  people  want  to  know  how  many  of  their  “friends"  have  recommended  a  video 
ive  joined  a  community.  And  in  turn,  if  they  discover  something  cool,  they  want  to 
ad  the  word.  “This  sense  of  benchmarking  against  others  in  social  networking  is 
rent  from  anything  we've  seen  before."  Shuen  says. 
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Software^ 

That  Saves  Lives 


BI  software 
helps  doctors 
make  smart 
choices  for 
patients.  By 
Mary  K.  Pratt 

f 1  HE  STATISTICS 
i  were  telling: 

I  1S%  to  20%  of 

|  neurosurgery 

JL  patients  de¬ 

veloped  infections  in  the 
drains  that  neurosurgeons 
implanted  to  draw  away  flu¬ 
ids,  a  complication  that  not 
only  threatened  lives,  but 
also  led  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  treatment 
costs  annually. 

Dr.  Daniel  St Hlhammar,  a 
neurosurgeon  for  40  years, 
believed  his  hospital,  Sahlg- 
renska  University  Hospital 
in  Gothenburg,  Sweden, 
could  do  better.  He  turned 
to  computers  for  help. 

That  may  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing.  but  his  choice  of  IT 
tools  is:  St&lhammar  picked 
business  intelligence  soft¬ 
ware  to  improve  patient 


“I  needed  to  handle  large 
databases  and  have  tools  to 
make  proper  decisions  on 
which  patients  were  to  be 
selected  for  specialized  and 
very  expensive  care,”  he  says. 

Stalhammar  used  Qlik- 
Tech  International  AB’s 
QlikView  to  analyze  multiple 


QlikView:  Simplifying  Analysis  for  Everyone 


is  using  QlikView  to  analyze  patient  data  and 


databases  containing  patient 
information  against  estab¬ 
lished  medical  measure¬ 
ments  and  likely  outcomes. 
This  tool  has  helped  the  hos¬ 
pital  reduce  its  rate  of  medi¬ 
cal  complications,  sparing 
patients  any  additional  pain 
and  problems  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  many  costly 
tests  and  treatments. 

“Certainly,  [this  accom¬ 
plishment]  would  be  possible 
without  technology,  but  that 

MJM  I  needed  to 
■■  handle  large 
databases  and 
have  tools  to  make 
proper  decisions  on 
which  patients  were 
to  be  selected  for 
specialized  and  very 
expensive  care. 

DR.  DANIEL  STALHAMMAR, 

NEUROSURGEON. SAHLGRENSKA 
UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 


would  take  a  lot  of  work 
[from]  several  people  work¬ 
ing  continuously.  That  costs 
a  lot,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  performance  24  hours 
a  day  on  the  highest  leveL 
There  will  be  mistakes,  mis¬ 
understandings,  etc.,  result¬ 
ing  in  repeated  failures,"  says 
Stalhammar.  “By  automatic 
alerts  provided  by  QlikView, 
this  will  simply  not  happen." 

This  innovative  use  of 
QlikView  software  earned 
QlikTech  International 
and  Stalhammar’s  project 
a  victory  in  the  Business  & 
Related  Services  category  in 
the  Computerworld  Honors 
Program. 

To  be  sure,  Stalhammar 
was  no  stranger  to  using  soft¬ 
ware  prior  to  implementing 
the  BI  application.  He  had 
used  other  IT  tools,  such  as 
Excel,  to  help  sort  and  ana¬ 
lyze  data.  And  he  had  worked 
on  computerizing  patient 

Continued  on  page  30 


in  Radnor,  Pa.  Its  product, 
QlikView,  has  mors  than 
265,000  users  In  74  coun¬ 
tries.  QlikView  is  deployed  at 
Gothenburg,  Sweden-based 
Sahlgrenska  University 
Hospital,  northern  Europe's 
largest  hospital. 

■  Dr.  Daniel  StAlhammar,  a 
neurosurgeon  for  40  years 
at  Sahlgrenska  University 
Hospital,  worked  with  Johan 
Rytander,  a  QlikTech  solu¬ 
tions  consultant,  to  deploy 
QlikView  to  analyze  patient 
data,  likely  outcomes  and 


limited  IT  support,  but  two  IT 
workers  will  work  part  time 
to  support  the  Department 
of  Orthopaedic  Surgery's  de¬ 


surgery  patient  data  was 
about  550,000  Swedish 
Krona  ($90,000  U.S.).  Its 
R0I:  QlikView  allows  care¬ 
givers  to  analyze  data  more 


With  our  scanners,  everyone's  into  heavy  mi  What's  different  about 
Kodak  i1200  and  i1300  Series  Scanners?  It's  what's  inside:  a  heavy-duty 
metal  paper  transport  that's  reliable  scan  after  scan.  Take  the  insider's 
online  "tour." 


Kodak  i!200  &  i1300  Series  Scanners 


Kodak 


Visit  kodak.com/go/heavymetal 
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Continued  from  page  28 
records  at  his  hospital. 

Such  experiences,  he  says, 
allowed  him  to  recognize 
how  computers  could  help 
doctors  make  critical  deci¬ 
sions  by  providing  them 
with  analysis  of  information 
that  they  just  couldn't  ac¬ 
cess  quickly  enough  through 
manual  systems.  And  when 
he  saw  another  hospital  us¬ 
ing  QlikView,  he  saw  the 
possibilities  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  application  could  bring 
to  his  own  medical  work. 

“I  understood  how  ex¬ 
tremely  fast  they  could  make 
searches,  and  how  they 
could  combine  all  data  in  an 
illustrated  way,  he  says. 

For  Stalhammar,  the 
choice  made  sense,  even 
though  his  hospital's  admin¬ 
istration  used  other  BI  appli¬ 
cations  for  analyzing  data. 
QlikView  seemed  to  work 
faster  than  other  systems, 
he  says,  and  that  was  impor¬ 
tant.  since  the  information 
is  needed  to  make  quick, 
informed  decisions  on  pa¬ 
tient  care.  Plus,  QlikView 
presented  information  in  a 
visual  fashion  that  made  it 
easy  to  see  associations  be- 

"You  could  see  these  pat¬ 
terns  with  other  tools,  but 
it  was  much  easier  with 
QlikView,'’  Stalhammar 

PREDICTING  OUTCOMES 

Stalhammar  wanted  the 
application  to  process  medi¬ 
cal  tests  and  observations 
from  neurosurgery  patients 
alongside  likely  outcomes,  to 
determine  patterns  and  the 
best  treatment  protocols. 

"There  are  a  number  of 
predictors  for  head  injury  pa¬ 
tients.  You  can  weigh  them 
together  to  get  a  score,  and 
you  can  do  that  rather  early 
and  see  [whether  a]  patient 
is  in  danger  of  a  bad  develop¬ 
ment."  Stalhammar  says. 


Good  Data  Remains 
Key  to  Success 


Even  before  deploying 
QlikView  to  analyze  data. 

Dr.  Daniel  Stalhammar  knew 
what  patient  information  he 
needed  to  make  critical  deci- 


was  getting  that  information 
together  in  one  place  quick¬ 
ly,  because  the  data  resided 
in  various  databases  as  well 


already  knew  what  informa¬ 
tion  he  needed  was  critical 
not  only  to  his  patients,  but 
also  to  the  success  of  his 
deployment  of  business  in¬ 
telligence  software. 

Forrester  Research  analyst 


Boris  Evelson  says  a  suc¬ 
cessful  BI  initiative  starts 
with  building  the  right  data 
model.  “HI  have  all  that 
right,  whatever  BI  vendor  I 


priority,"  he  says. 

In  fact,  in  his  2007  report 
“It’s  Time  to  Reinvent  Your 
BI  Strategy."  Evelson  put 


nance  and  data  stewardship” 
at  No.  2  on  his  list  of  10  best 
practices  for  kicking  off  a 
BI  effort,  just  after  picking 
a  senior  business  executive 


agree  on  common  defini- 

-  MARY  K.  PRATT 


The  predictors  include  a 
patient's  age,  cranial  pres¬ 
sure  and  white  blood  cell 
counts.  Taken  together, 
those  metrics  can  indicate 
potentially  life-threatening 
complications. 

Stalhammar  worked  with 
the  hospital  IT  staff  to  devel¬ 
op  the  tool,  turning  to  Johan 
Rylander,  a  solutions  consul¬ 
tant  at  QlikTech,  for  support. 
Although  Stalhammar's  use 
of  QlikView  isn’t  typical, 
pulling  together  the  appli¬ 
cation  wasn't  particularly 

MM  Business 
■■  intelligence  is 
definitely  exploding 
in  every  market 
segment,  because 
intelligence  is  the 
main  competitive 
differentiator 
these  days. 

BORIS  EVELSON.  ANALYST. 
FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INC. 


tricky,  Rylander  says. 

“All  the  data  sources  were 
already  defined.  Dr.  Stal¬ 
hammar  already  knew  what 
he  needed,  and  I  helped  him 
to  translate  his  ideas,”  ex¬ 
plains  Rylander. 

But  challenges  still  arose, 
of  course.  Stalhammar 
wanted  to  display  several 
lab  results  in  a  single  chart, 
yet  those  lab  results  all  used 
different  scales.  Those  differ¬ 
ences  forced  Rylander  to  find 
ways  to  manipulate  the  code 
to  create  accurate,  compatible 


It  was  also  a  challenge  to 
integrate  pictures,  which 
take  up  a  lot  of  memory, 
Rylander  says.  To  deal  with 
that,  he  put  in  links  to  pic¬ 
tures,  allowing  users  to  call 
up  only  the  images  needed 
without  putting  them  in  the 
QlikView  file  itself. 

Stalhammar  first  started 
using  QlikView  in  2001.  But 
after  he  retired  in  2007,  the 
project  lost  momentum  —  a 


fate  that  can  befall  many  IT 
initiatives  that  lack  a  project 
champion  to  lobby  for  them. 

Meanwhile.  Stalhammar's 
colleagues  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  have  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  the  QlikView  system 
but,  he  says,  "the  doctors  in 
Sweden  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  slow  to  adopt  this  new 
technology." 

There  is  some  movement, 
however.  Dr.  Peter  Nyberg, 
chief  of  the  Department  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  at  Sahl- 
grenska  University  Hospital, 
is  following  Stalhammar's 
example  and  using  Qlik¬ 
View  to  analyze  patient  data 
to  improve  care. 

“My  interest  is  to  get 
quick  and  reliable  analysis 
from  a  quality  system,”  Ny¬ 
berg  says,  explaining  that 
in  the  past,  there  have  been 
challenges  in  connecting  the 
different  hospital  databases 
and  getting  useful  analysis 
from  them. 

Despite  those  earlier 
challenges,  Nyberg  decided 
to  try  QlikView  based  on 
Stalhammar's  experience. 

“Why  should  hospital  per¬ 
sonnel  take  hours  or  weeks 
[finding  that  data]?  What 
they  really  want  is  to  have 
the  results,”  Nyberg  says. 

Boris  Evelson.  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc., 
says  he's  not  surprised  by  the 
doctors'  use  of  QlikView.  BI 
tools  are  reaching  into  every 
market  segment,  Evelson 
says,  because  they  not  only 
help  improve  productivity 
and  efficiency,  but  also  help 
organizations  to  remain 
competitive. 

"Business  intelligence 
is  definitely  exploding  in 
every  market  segment,”  he 
says,  “because  intelligence 
is  the  main  competitive  dif¬ 
ferentiator  these  days.”  ■ 
Pratt  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in 
Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her 
I  at  marykpratt@verizon.net. 
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■  FUTURE  WATCH 


The  New  Face 

Of  R&D  ■ 

IBM,  HP  and  Microsoft  all  fflp '  " 


term  investments  in  research 
that  they  could  in  the  earlier 
period,”  says  Chesbrough. 

Into  the  breach  stepped 
smaller  technology  compa¬ 
nies,  universities,  companies 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even 
customers.  “So  today,  no  one 
has  locked  up  the  really  good 
ideas,”  Chesbrough  notes. 

He  says  HP,  IBM  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  are  all  demonstrating 


talk  about  ‘open  innovation.’ 
Is  it  a  feel-good  catchphrase 
or  the  R&D  strategy  of  the 
future?  By  Gary  Anthes 


tubes  in  the  U.S.? 

Pundits  have  taken 
a  to  bemoaning  a  retreat 
A  by  U.S.  industry  from 
basic  research.  And  indeed, 
it's  easy  to  find  research  labs 
whose  glory  days  have  come 
and  gone  —  Bell  Labs  comes 
to  mind.  But  consider  this: 
IBM,  Microsoft  G - J 


lectively  spend  $17  billion 
annually  on  research  and 
development. 

That’s  right:  $17  billion. 

While  much  of  that  is  for 
product  development,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  flow  into 
areas  like  computational  bi¬ 
ology  and  nanotechnology, 
which  may  take  years  to 
bear  fruit,  if  they  ever  do. 

It's  significant  that  all 
three  companies  have  recent- 


these  in  their  research  labs: 

■  In  July  2007,  IBM 
named  a  new  research 
director  and  announced 


announced  that  it  would 
greatly  expand  its  research 
campus  in  Beijing  and  open  a 
new  lab  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Although  their  research 
agendas  are  strikingly  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  three  have  one 
important  thing  in  common: 
They’re  all  increasingly 
reaching  out  to  collaborate 


that  comes  a  new  openness 
that  can  enrich  and  speed 
the  flow  of  ideas  into  the 
marketplace. 

“R&D  is  basically  seek¬ 
ing  out  new  knowledge,  and 
the  question  is.  Where  are 
the  good  ideas?"  says  Henry 
Chesbrough,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center  for  Open 
Innovation  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  “After 
World  War  IL  the  good  ideas 


number  of  large  companies.” 
Universities  generally  dis¬ 
dained  working  with  indus¬ 
try,  instead  relying  on  the 


ideas  come  from  both  outside 
and  inside  and  that  compa¬ 
nies  take  the  fruits  of  those 


HP  LABS:  FIVE  BIO  BETS 

In  March,  less  than  a  year  af¬ 
ter  it  hired  Prith  Baner  jee  as 
director  of  HP  Labs,  HP  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  shift 
its  focus  from  a  large  number 
of  smaller  research  projects 
to  a  few  “big  bet”  projects  in 
five  areas:  information  explo¬ 
sion,  dynamic  cloud  servic¬ 
es,  content  transformation, 


budget  went  to  exploratory, 
or  “blue  sky,”  research.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  plan,  spending 
will  be  split  evenly  among 
such  research,  applied  re- 


tis  a  v  i,  a  ;v'k. 


Microsoft  Research  Direc¬ 
tor  Richard  Rashid  makes 
no  secret  of  his  operating 


it  has  turned  its  efforts  more 
toward  services  and  support 
technologies,  he  says. 

Shortly  after  John  Kelly 
ascended  to  the  top  of  IBM 
Research,  he  announced  that 
IBM  would  spend  more  than 
$100  million  over  three  years 
on  each  of  four  “high  risk" 
basic  research  areas;  nano¬ 
technology,  cloud  comput¬ 
ing  and  Internet-scale  data 
centers,  a  new  integrated 
systems  and  chip  architec¬ 
ture,  and  managing  business 
integrity  through  advanced 
math  and  computer  science. 
Another  15  research  topics 


or  evidence 
Packard  has 
d  “blue  sky" 
Labs  Director 
e  cites  HP's 
merits  proving 
of  the  memris- 
memory  resis- 
ctronic  circuit 
can  signal  and 
ormation  by 
esistancc. 
ws  where  this 


would  be  funded  at  $30  mil¬ 
lion  to  $50  million  each,  and 
many  more  at  lesser  levels, 
he  said.  And  IBM  would  in¬ 
crease  collaboration. 

Part  of  the  new  game  plan 
is  “collaboratories,"  mostly 
small,  regional  joint  ventures 
with  universities,  foreign 
governments  or  commercial 
partners  that  tap  into  local 
skills,  funding  and  sales 
channels  to  quickly  get  new 
technology  into  the  market¬ 
place.  For  example,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  IBM  said  it  would  form 
a  nanotechnology  collabora- 
tory  with  Saudi  Arabia  to 


and  in  nonvolatile  memories 
that  retain  data  after  the 
system  is  turned  off.  which 
would  enable  computers  to 
boot  up  instantly. 

Stanley  Williams,  who  was 
part  of  the  team  that  proved 
the  memristor's  existence, 
said  at  the  time  of  the  break- 
throuqh.  "To  find  something 
new  and  yet  so  fundamental 
in  the  mature  held  of  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  is  a  big 
surprise,  and  one  that  has 
significant  implications  for 
the  future  of  computer  sci- 

GARY  ANTHES 


develop  and  market  water  de¬ 
salination,  solar  energy  and 
petrochemical  applications. 

Mark  Dean,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  IBM  Research,  says 
IBM  is  adding  some  big  ex¬ 
ploratory  projects.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,”  he  says,  “how  does 
DNA  interact  with  carbon 
nanotubes  for  self-assembly 
of  circuits?” 

Dean  says  IBM  is  increas¬ 
ingly  collaborating  with 
customers.  For  instance,  it  is 
working  with  “a  prominent 
candy  company”  to  apply  a 
prototype  Web  analysis  tool 
to  find  hidden  patterns  and 


a  consequence  of  the  work.” 

Because  Rashid's  philoso¬ 
phy  is  to  first  do  good  com¬ 
puter  science  and  then  see 
where  it  might  fit,  he  focuses 
first  on  people.  An  example 
is  the  new  Cambridge  lab. 
“You  don’t  establish  a  lab 


area.  If  it  wasn't  for  her  ener¬ 
gy  and  initiative,  it  probably 
wouldn’t  have  happened." 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the 


on  the  MSR ' 
signed  with  major  product 
lines  like  Windows  or  Xbox 


other  disciplines,  like  AIDS 
research,  computational  biol¬ 
ogy  and  the  environment," 
says  Rashid.  “We  are  increas¬ 
ingly  engaged  where  com¬ 
puter  science  is  making  a  big 
difference  in  the  way  other 
sciences  are  done.”  ■ 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  C.J.  KELLY 

Trouble 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  The  public 
sector  Is  starving  infor¬ 

If  1  Were  in  Charge 

mation  security. 

ACTION  PUN:  Change 
needs  to  come  from  the 
top. 

Of  the  World 

again  with  limited  funds 
and  resources.  And  they 

Exposure  to  state  government  revealed 

keep  at  it  despite  being 
paid  considerably  less  than 

things  to  admire,  but  there  is  much  that 

where.  Something  other 

could  be  done  to  make  it  better. 

than  money  and  prestige  is 
motivating  these  troupers. 

At  one  point,  I  threw  my 
hat  in  the  ring  for  the  top 
infosec  job,  and  I  almost 

■  eaving  STATE  ernment  workers  should 

government  have  a  boss  like  mine, 

has  been  bitter-  Unfortunately,  the  highly 
sweet.  There  structured  personnel  sys- 

were  frustra-  tem  leaves  little  room  for 
tions  aplenty,  but  I  was  things  like  empowerment 


every  state  agency.  snagged  it.  But  my  boss 

Statutes  that  are  now  warned  me,  “You  really 
followed  to  the  letter  don't  want  to  get  involved 

would  undergo  common-  in  politics  at  that  level.” 
sensical  revision.  For  Silly  me.  He  was  absolutely 

example,  there’s  a  require-  right.  I  was  only  thinking 


Bart  Perkins 

Make  a  Statement 


MISSION  STATEMENTS  help  define  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  direction  and  inspire  employees  to 
achieve  corporate  goals.  Unfortunately,  count¬ 
less  mission  statements  are  meaningless,  forget¬ 
table  and  totally  ineffective.  Many  are  merely  an  uninspiring 
collection  of  buzzwords  that  could  have  been  written  by  Dil- 
bert’s  boss.  If  that  describes  yours,  you  have  work  to  do! 


Good  mission  state¬ 
ments  require  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  significant 
amounts  of  effort,  but  they 

can  last  for  years.  An  or¬ 
ganization  that  publishes  a 
new  mission  every  year  is 
undoubtedly  in  chaos. 

Creating  an  effective 
mission  statement  requires 
that  you  get  five  things 
right: 

Input.  Before  creating  a 
mission  statement,  solicit 
input  from  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  organization. 
Survey  people  at  all  levels, 
across  multiple  business 
units  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  you 
do  business.  Important 
customers  and  strategic 
suppliers  can  also  provide 
different  and  valuable  per¬ 
spectives. 

Taam.  Creating  a  mis¬ 
sion  statement  with  a  large 
team  is  usually  an  exercise 
in  frustration.  Most  team 
members  will  have  slightly 
different  ideas  about  what 
is  important.  Large  teams 
inevitably  attempt  to  hon¬ 
or  multiple  viewpoints  and 
consume  large  amounts  of 


time  wordsmithing  rather 
than  adding  value.  The  re¬ 
sulting  mission  statements 
are  often  long,  overly  gen¬ 
eralized  and  ineffective. 
Though  it’s  necessary  to 
solicit  ideas  from  a  wide 
audience,  it’s  ultimately  up 
to  the  leader  and  a  few  key 
staffers  to  design  a  mission 
statement  that  accurately 
defines  the  organization’s 
future  direction. 

Message.  Mission  state¬ 
ments  are  grounded  in  re¬ 
ality  while  simultaneously 
motivating  staffers.  A  good 
mission  statement  guides 
an  organization  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  point  to  steer  toward 
and  powerful  inspiration. 
In  the  third  century  B.C., 


■  In  the  third 
century  B.C., 
Chinese  general 
Xiang  Yu  created 
the  ultimate  mis¬ 
sion  statement  by 
burning  his  ships 
and  dwtraymg  his 
troops’  cooking 


Chinese  general  Xiang 
Yu  was  facing  defeat  in  a 
rebellion  against  Emperor 
Qin.  He  created  the  ulti¬ 
mate  mission  statement 
by  burning  his  ships  at  the 
Zhang  River  and  destroy¬ 
ing  his  troops’  cooking 
pots.  The  army  had  to  win 

Process.  A  good  mission 
statement  can’t  be  created 
in  a  single  meeting.  It’s  the 
result  of  a  multistage  cre¬ 
ative  process  that  involves 
brainstorming,  discussing, 
refining  and  redesign¬ 
ing.  Resist  the  impulse  to 
publish  the  first  version  of 
a  new  mission  statement. 
Test  a  draft  version  with 
a  wide  audience,  then  get 
feedback  and  buy-in  from 
a  variety  of  employees, 
departments,  geographical 
locations  and  key  custom¬ 
ers.  Reiterate  the  creative 
process  as  necessary. 


broadly  and  repeatedly. 
People  often  need  to  hear 
a  message  multiple  times 
to  understand  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  for  their  depart¬ 
ments.  One  Fortune  500 


company  had  been  wildly 
successful  in  the  U.S.,  but 
it  determined  that  future 
growth  would  primarily 
come  from  Asia.  The  CIO 
and  her  staff  developed  and 
communicated  a  new  IT 
mission  statement  around 
"global  IT.”  After  months 
of  consistently  communi¬ 
cating  the  opportunities 


the  CIO  was  distressed 
when  the  head  of  network 
operations  asked  the  obvi¬ 
ous:  whether  his  depart¬ 
ment  needed  to  be  design¬ 
ing  a  worldwide  network. 

An  easy  way  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effectiveness  of 
your  organization’s  mis¬ 
sion  statement  is  to  notice 
how  your  employees  use 
it.  If  they  quote  it,  refer  to 
it  when  making  business 
trade-offs  or  regard  it  as  a 
corporate  touchstone,  it’s 
a  winner.  If  it  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  your  orga¬ 
nization’s  decision-making 
process,  it’s  golden.  But 
if  it’s  filed  away  in  desk 
drawers  and  forgotten,  it’s 
useless.  Pull  it  out,  dust  it 
off,  and  try  again. 

Don’t  take  shortcuts 
when  creating  a  vision 
designed  to  inspire  your 
employees  and  entice  cus¬ 
tomers.  Take  the  time  and 
effort  to  develop  a  < 


lingm 


partner  at  Louisville,  Ky- 
based  Leverage  partners 
Inc.,  which  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  invest  well  in  IT.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPerkins@ 
LeveragePartners.com. 
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Unhappy  Execs 

While  61%  of  high-level  executives  are  satisfied  with  their 
current  jobs,  there's  less  satisfaction  among  IT  profession¬ 
als.  According  to  recruiter  ExecuNet  lnc.'s  June  survey  of  1,597  high- 
level  executives  (average  annual  salary:  over  $206,000),  those  with 
the  title  of  chief  financial  officer  or  comptroller  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  satisfied,  and  those  in  IT  are  the  least  likely,  at  just  53%. 
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Unhappy  Execs 

While  61%  of  high-level  executives  are  satisfied  with  their 
current  jobs,  there’s  less  satisfaction  among  IT  profession¬ 
als.  According  to  recruiter  ExecuNet  Inc.'s  June  survey  of  1.597  high- 
level  executives  (average  annual  salary:  over  S206.000).  those  with 
the  title  of  chief  financial  officer  or  comptroller  are  the  most  likely  to 
he  satisfied,  and  those  in  IT  are  the  least  likely,  at  |ust  53%. 


EL 


Percentage  of  U.S.  workers  who  say  they 
check  their  work  e-mail  or  voice  mail  while 
*  \  on  vacation.  That’s  up  from  16%  in  an  ear- 
■  '  lier  iteration  of  the  same  survey,  in  2005. 


Would  you  hire  someone 
who  told  you  during  the  in¬ 
terview  that  he  was  fired  for 
beating  up  his  boss? 

Probably  not.  and  the  human  re¬ 
sources  professional  who  told  this 
story  agreed:  This  is  not  a  good 
candidate.  In  the  2008 version  of 
its  annual  survey  of  HR  pros  and 
hiring  managers  on  interview  do’s 
and  don'ts.  CareerBuilder.com 
also  presented  these  true  stones 
-  all  surefire  ways  to  not  gel  hired: 

■  Take  a  call  on  your  cell  phone 
and  then  ask  the  interviewer  to 
leave  her  own  office  because  it’s 
a  private  conversation. 

■  Telltheintervieweryouwon’t 
be  able  to  stay  with  the  job  long 
because  you  might  get  an  inheri¬ 
tance  if  your  uncle  dies,  and  he's 
"not  looking  good." 


■  Turn  down  an  offer  of  food 
because  you  don't  want  to  line 
your  stomach  with  grease  before 
going  outdrinking. 

■  Flush  the  toilet  dudng  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 
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Reach  your  target  audience 
of  professional  IT  job  seek¬ 
ers  with  Computerworld’s 
Co-Branded  Email  Blasts. 
This  unique  program  allows 
you  to  choose  your  criteria 
of  100%  opt-in  subscribers 
by  geography,  company 
size,  job  title  and  industry. 

Call  Laura  Wilkinson  at 
800-762-2977  for  details! 
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First  Thing  First 

Manufacturing  engineers 
at  this  plant  are  incredibly 
talented,  says  an  IT  pilot  fish 
working  there.  Trouble  is,  they 
think  they're  good  at  every¬ 
thing.  So  when  a  computer- 
controlled  assembly  line  goes 
down  at  3  a.m.  with  a  network 
error,  engineers  begin  replac¬ 
ing  cables,  then  uninstalling 
and  reinstalling  software.  By 
noon,  it's  still  not  working, 
and  they  call  in  an  old  IT  guy. 
"My  co-worker  listened  qui¬ 
etly.  then  thoughtfully  asked, 
‘Did  anyone  bother  to  reboot 
before  trying  to  run  new 
cables  or  install  software?' " 
says  fish.  “The  engineers' 
faces  dropped  as  they  realized 
that  during  all  of  the  uninstalls 
and  reinstalls,  they  had  never 


rebooted  the  PC  running  the 
system.  One  of  the  engineers 
said  quietly. ‘No.  That  can't 
be  it.'  The  PC  was  rebooted, 
and  within  three  minutes,  the 
line  was  up  and  running.  My 
co-worker  then  simply  turned 
and  walked  off,  while  the  en¬ 
gineers  began  arguing  among 
themselves." 

Um,  Thanks 

This  pilot  fish  is  an  account 
manager  at  an  IT  sendee  pro¬ 
vider.  and  he's  pitching  virtual 
hosting  services  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  help  of  a  newly 
hired  technical  consultant. 
Can  you  give  us  more  details 
about  your  virtual  hosting 
service?  customer  asks.  Fish 
turns  to  the  consultant,  who 
seems  oddly  nervous.  “Well,” 


...  uh ...  when ...  we  host 
. . .  we . . .  customers  bring 
their  servers...  then  they’re 
placed  in  a  rack  in  our  col¬ 
location  center  and  then . . . 
we ...  uh ...  we  host  them." 
Incredulous  customer  asks, 
"And  virtual  hosting?"  "Vir¬ 
tual  hosting  is  the  same  as 
regular  hosting,  with  the  only 
exception  being  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  doesn't  need  to  bring  in 
any  equipment,"  consultant 
says  confidently.  Reports  fish, 
“Needless  to  say.  I  went  back 
to  that  customer  a  week  later 
-  with  a  more  skilled  techni¬ 
cal  consultant." 

Experience 

Applications  architect  pilot 
fish  is  working  with  a  young 
business  analyst  tasked  with 
laying  out  a  report  that  needs 

What  format  should  it  be  in? 
analyst  asks  fish.  “Use  fixed- 
length  lines,  with  the  fields  in 
fixed -width  columns  using  a 
fixed-width  font  like  Courier," 


fish  telts  her.  A  lithe  later,  fish 
sees  her  crafting  the  report 
layout  using  a  graphical  edit¬ 
ing  package.  "The  headers 
are  in  14-point  Courier,"  fish 
says.  "The  subheaders  are 
12  point.  The  report  detail  is 
10  point.  Each  held  is  entered 
as  a  separate  text  string, 
its  position  specified  by  an 
X/Y  pixel  offset.  I  suddenly 
realize  that  she  has  never 
seen  a  line  printer  or  used  a 
green-screen  terminal.  Her 


whole  experience  has  been  in 
a  proportional-font  GUI  world. 


■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  Haves 


Wi-Fi  Warfare 


REMEMBER  WARCHALKING?  Circa  2002,  hackers 
used  to  ride  around  looking  for  unsecured  corpo¬ 
rate  Wi-Fi  signals.  When  they  found  one,  they’d  use 
chalk  to  mark  the  location  with  special  graffiti  that 
said,  in  effect,  “Hey,  look!  Free  Wi-Fi  here!” 

That’s  pretty  much  what  the  crooks  who  stole  40  million 
credit  card  numbers  did.  Just  without  the  chalk.  Or  the  charm. 

networks,  installed 
network-sniffing  soft¬ 
ware  and  transferred 
large  quantities  of  credit 


There  really  was  some-  i 
thing  charming  about 
warchalkers.  They  didn’t 
hide  their  Wi-Fi  hunt¬ 
ing;  they  advertised  it. 

For  savvy  IT  people,  that 
made  security  a  little  eas¬ 
ier.  A  warchalker’s  mark 
was  a  clear  warning  that 
someone  had  smuggled 
in  an  unauthorized  Wi¬ 
Fi  access  point.  Finding 
and  dealing  with  it  was 
easy,  once  we  knew  it 
was  there.  In  that  respect, 
warchalking  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  public  service. 

That’s  certainly  not 
how  anyone  would  de¬ 
scribe  the  work  of  the 
identity  thieves  whose 
indictments  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  in 
Boston,  San  Diego  and 
New  York  (see  story,  page 
6).  These  were  the  guys 
allegedly  behind  huge 
data  thefts  at  TJX,  Office¬ 
Max,  Barnes  &  Noble  and 
other  retailers. 

According  to  prosecu¬ 
tors,  the  thieves  hacked 
their  way  into  company 


card  information  to  their 
own  servers.  They  sold 
some  numbers  and  used 
others  to  manufacture 
phony  cards  of  their  own, 
which  they  used  at  ATMs 
to  steal  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  at  a  time. 

Understand,  these  are 
professional  criminals 
with  professional-grade 
tools  and  technical 
knowledge.  Once  they 
found  an  opening,  they 
used  custom  software  to 
capture  credit  card  num¬ 
bers  and  a  well-organized 


contacts  to  sell  them. 

But  each  theft  report¬ 
edly  began  the  same  way: 

■  Sure,  this  ring 
of  identity  thieves 
has  been  identi¬ 
fied.  But  what  they 
did,  other  crooks 


with  the  thieves  driving 
around,  looking  for  1 
cured  Wi-Fi  signals. 

In  2003,  they  found  one 
at  a  BJ's  Wholesale  Club. 
In  2004,  an  OfficeMax. 

In  2005,  a  Marshalls  de¬ 
partment  store,  which 
gave  them  access  to  the 
mother  lode:  Marshalls’ 
corporate  parent,  TJX. 

Along  the  way,  the 
thieves  also  found  their 
way  into  Barnes  &  Noble, 
Sports  Authority,  Boston 
Market  and  other  chains. 
The  crooks’  total  haul  is 
estimated  conservatively 
to  be  in  the  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

And  none  of  it  would 
have  been  possible  with¬ 
out  unsecured  Wi-Fi  ac¬ 
cess  points. 

That  means  we’ve  got 
our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

Sure,  this  ring  of  iden¬ 
tity  thieves  has  been 
identified.  But  what  they 
did,  other  crooks  can  do. 

There’s  still  unsecured 
Wi-Fi  connected  to  most 
corporate  networks.  The 


situation  is  worst  for 
companies  like  restau¬ 
rants  and  retailers,  which 
have  lots  of  sites  and  not 
enough  IT  people  to  staff 
them  all.  But  anywhere 
there’s  a  network  port 
where  a  user  can  plug 
in  a  cheap,  store-bought 
access  point,  there’s  a  po¬ 
tential  problem. 

It’s  time  to  start  scour¬ 
ing  our  networks  for 
those  devices  again.  And 
the  way  to  do  it  is  the 
same  way  hackers  and 
crooks  would:  by  wan¬ 
dering  around  offices  and 
especially  remote  sites, 
looking  for  unsecured, 
unauthorized,at-risk 
Wi-Fi  signals. 

Maybe  it  seems  like  an 
awfully  weak  reaction  to 
a  huge  threat.  But  in  prac¬ 
tice,  unsecured  Wi-Fi  hot 
spots  are  likely  the  big¬ 
gest  holes  in  our  security 
perimeter.  And  now  we 
know  from  experience  — 
the  experience  of  TJX, 
BJ’s,  OfficeMax  and  all 
the  rest  —  just  how  much 
of  a  risk  they  represent. 

After  all,  that's  how  the 
crooks  got  in. 

There’s  unsecured 
Wi-Fi  out  there.  Last  time 
around,  the  warchalkers 


Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
atfrank_hayes@ 
computenvorld.com. 
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Don't  Push  Your  Luck 
With  Your  Push  To  Talk. 

MAKE  THE  SWITCH  TO  VERIZON  WIRELESS. 

Make  your  business  instantly  more  productive  by  upgrading  to  the  only  Push  to  Talk  service 
that  comes  with  the  Verizon  Wireless  Network  and  its  reliable  voice  service,  coast-to-coast 
coverage  and  24/7  customer  service.  Verizon  Wireless.  The  smart  choice  for  Push  to  Talk. 


Virtual  connections  keep  you  ready  for  virtually  anything. 
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